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REVIEWS 381 


Seldom does a book concerning modern ranch activities have much appeal 
for the general reader, but Robert L. Sharp’s Big Outfit is a rare experience of 
realized dreams, intense loyalty and generosity, and much hard work — all spiced 
with fun and colorful personalities. The author narrates a true picture of a big 
“horseback ranch” of the 1930s and 1940s, and at the same time presents a nos- 
talgic trip of transition between old-time cowboys and ranchers, and also those of 
the later twentieth century. 

The Baca Float (100,000 acres), located in northern Arizona, was one of the 
last of that state’s great ranches. Here the dream to work on a big spread came true 
for Bob Sharp and his partner, Eddie Sneed. In a short time the original holding 
was more than doubled by acquiring adjacent land, and Sharp became general © 
manager, a responsibility he assumed for fifteen years. During that time he expe- 
rienced some of the most intriguing, down-to-earth rib-tickling and lusty aspects 
of cowboy and ranch life — aspects which fortunately have been captured between 
hard covers. In Chapter 8, entitled “Big Outfht Living,” Sharp answers questions 
such as, “What kind of housing accommodations did cowboys have on the ranch? 
What did they eat? What did they do at night? What was their real goal in life?” 
all with an honesty that shatters the deft Victorian and imaginative writings of 
the early chroniclers and that of the slick image makers. 

Chapters titled “Splittin’ the Blanket,” “Buck Russ and Snuffy,” “Devil’s 
Hole and Windy Bob,” “Cow Town Medicine,” and “The Nightgown Cowboys” 
are priceless, hilarious, and very believable gems of cowboy humor, pranks and 
tall tales, all told with appropriate lustiness. However, the chapters, “Some Effects 
of Loneliness,” “A Cowboy Dies,” “The Gate Left Open,” and “The Clan,” reveal 
the fearful, sad, and tender moments of cowboy and ranch life. 

Sharp indulges the reader’s yen for forceful man talk; it rolls easily from the 
mouths of his saddle comrades, most often without rancor but always with con- 
viction. If editor William Savage had had the opportunity to include portions of 
Sharp’s sparkling prose with his selections, the successful search for reality among 
the traditional horseman would have been enhanced immeasurably. Big Outfit 
is a delightful book. Beg, borrow or steal it — and read it! It does not attempt to 
portray the cowboy better than he is, but rather with respectful manliness, as a 
human being — with virtues and vices — a man he was and is. 


CriiFForD P. WESTERMEIER 


The reviewer is a Professor of History at the University of Colorado, Boulder, and the author 
of several books and articles on the rodeo and cowboy life. 


BLACK TEXANS: A History of Negroes in Texas, 1528-1971. By 
Alwyn Barr. Austin: Jenkins Publishing Company, 1973. 259 pp. $8.50. 


Professor Alwyn Barr, of Texas Tech University, has produced a commend- 
able history of blacks in Texas. The book, aimed at general readers, does what the 
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author intends it to do by providing “a summary of available information about 
Negroes in Texas — much of it previously tucked away in scholarly journals and 
in relatively inaccessible unpublished theses and dissertations” (Cp. viii). In addi- 
tion, Barr includes in his volume a very comprehensive “Bibliographical Essay” 
(28 pages in length), which directs the more interested readers to primary and 
secondary source materials on the history of Negroes in Texas. However, the 
volume is not footnoted; it would have been helpful for the more interested reader 
if it had been. 

The author has organized his history chronologically, with the first two 
chapters discussing the history of the Negro to 1865 and the last four chapters 
(which constitute approximately five-sixths of the volume) dealing with black 
history in Texas since freedom came to the Negro. The last four chapters are 
broken down topically, with the following chapter titles, “Politics, Violence, and 
Legal Status,” “Labor and Economic Status,” “Education,” and “Social Life.” ‘This 
organization and Barr’s readable style will, no doubt, appeal to the general reader. 

Although the volume is generally a narrative of black history in Texas, and 
does not tell the student of black history much that is new, it does conflict with 
many general textbooks in its treatment of blacks in the state. Barr’s interpreta- 
tions are based on more recent studies by historians who specialize in black history 
and who have generally tried to tell the history of blacks from the point of view 
of the Negroes. Hopefully, the volume will reach the general readers as the author 
intends. A book of this nature, written by a scholar like Barr, could possibly influ- 
ence older, more traditional views of the history of blacks in the state, if given the 
opportunity to do so. 

Bitty D. LEDBETTER 


The reviewer is a member of the history faculty at Cooke County College, Gainesville, Texas, 
and a student of the Civil War and Reconstruction periods in Texas. 
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